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station, born and educated and writing in the Isle of
Man, and assuring us that Bishop Wilson once laid a
storm in .behalf of the fishermen, and that a lighthouse
was built at the time, and still remains, in commemora-
tion of the event; and writers, moreover, of this day, in
England, Scotland, and Ireland, confirming the testi-
mony, by incidentally observing, without allusion to
the particular story, that Bishop Wilson had the gift
of miracles. We should say it was impossible that
such evidence could be offered in behalf of a fiction
now; and why not say the same of a similar case
then ? " But a fiction was possible then," it may be
argued, " because the age was more superstitious than
now." I answer, " And so was a miracle possible, be-
cause Christendom was more Catholic and Apostolic.'*
141. Of course, an objection may be raised, on the
score of the miracle not being of such a kind as to
preclude the possibility of our referring it to physical
causes, in a country where earthquakes were not
uncommon. But miracles of degree, which admit
abstractedly and hypothetically of being explained
by the joint operation of nature and of exaggeration
in *the informant, are among the most common in
Scripture, and may nevertheless be cogent and con-
vincing in the particular case, as has been already
observed. No east wind could raise the waters of the
Red Sea, as Scripture describes them to be raised at
the time of the Exodus; no supposition of earth-